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The Andrew Lang Readers 


Probably the greatest collection of fairy stories 
ever made is that of Andrew Lang, whose series. 
of more than thirty fairy books (Red, Blue, 
Green, Yellow, etc.), are known and loved wher- 
ever English is read. 


These irresistible stories have brought to multi- 
tudes of children the joys of “Make-Believe.”’ 
They create healthy imaginations as they carry 
the child far away to the land of “Once-Upon-a- 
Time,” and produce independent thought as they 
carry him far ahead in his powers to enjoy the 
printed page. 

The ANDREW LANG READERS are made 
up of selections from these Lang Tales, specially 
edited and graded to meet the needs of the 
children of the age and grade for which they are 
intended. 
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Cheer, Gifts and 
Color 


|B pwenpene is a very busy and « very 
short month in which to accomplish all 
the things you and the class wish to do. It 
means careful planning ahead. It means us- 
ing the best art materials in drawing classes 
and seat work periods for the Christmas work. 


When you choose ‘““CRAYOLA” Wax Cray- 
ons or “ARTISTA” Water Colors for con- 
structive handwork, you have solved the diffi- 
culty of choosing the right materials. Bright, 
smooth-working colors suggest decoration 
with holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 


A generous supply of art materials for the 
special days makes possible the scheme of bal- 
anced programs which leading educators urge. 


Would you like samples sent to you gratis? 
State your grade and projects you are work- 
ing on. 


¢ SMITH Co 


Studies in Vocational Information 
BATE AND WILSON 


A new guidance text for Junior High, Vocational 
and Continuation Schools. Field work and outside 
reading. Inspirational and practical. Fully illus- 

trated. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th St. Chicago |} 

















The New Rational Typewriting Series 
A New book for every phase of study and practice 


TUpROS HIGH ley ie 4uD PREVOCATIONAL STUDY: 
Adams Typewriting; So. Typewrits 


List Price, $1.00 each 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: The New Rational T; iting, 1927 
(Two-semester course) Keyboard Technique, Speed Develop- 
ment, Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing and 
Statistical Problems, Law and Business Papers. List Price, $1.20 


iting, Parts III-VI. A one-semester inter- 

ticulate with Adams’ Junior Typewriting or 

unior Rational Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscri ; 
ian Billing and Statistical, Law and Business Papers. List Price, 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS: The New Rational T; Intensive 
Course. Complete course designated for four mon —_ where two 
periods a day are devoted to typing. Content: Intensive studies, adapted 
to the business school tion, of Technique, Speed 
Development, a ter Forms, Manuscript Forms of the Rational 
series, plus an introduction o advanced projects, with one St laboratory 
problems to develop typing power. Price $1.20 


ADVANCED COURSE FOR ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS: Rational 
Typing Projects. (Qne-semester course) Content: Projects in advan 
typing covering various types of work usually encountered ~~ eae 

List ce 





The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest — 


strides in the science of teaching typewriting that have been 
made since the introduction of the touch method. They 
present features never before incorporated in a typing text- 
book. Since the first Rational was published, it has been a 
leader in the educational presentation of the subject. The 
New Rational simply carries it into an area of greater achieve- 


ment. 
Send for full information, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San F, 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE then 1926 


President—Bertha S. Armbruster, River Forest. 
First Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Second Vice President—H. G. Schmidt, Belleville. 
Third Vice President—Harriett Berninger, Allendale. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
Walter P. Morgan, Chairman, Macomb. 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Director, Research and Statisties—Lester R. Grimm, 
Springfield. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., Dallas, 
Texas, February 27, March 3, 1927. 

Annual State Meeting, I.S.T.A., Springfield, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1926. 

Central Division, I.8.T.A., Normal, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 24, 25, and 26, 1927. 

National Education Association, Seattle, Washington, 
July 3-8, 1927. 

Officers of I.8.T.A. Divisions and of other educational 
organizations should notify the editor of the time, place 
and program. features of meetings as soon as they are 
determined. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers Association 
the last of this month is of great importance. 

Only a week later the 55th General Assembly will 
convene, and it is almost certain that the usual large 
number of bills affecting schools will be introduced. 

An increasing number of teachers, legislators, and 
citizens in general are looking to the 1.S.T.A. for in- 
formation concerning the schools, for advice concerning 
the solution of educational problems, and for leadership 
in educational progress. 

Therefore, every delegate appointed to represent any 
local division should be present at the meeting, should 
attend all sessions, should give careful attention to all 
business, and should help formulate a program for school 
improvement that will help the legislature ‘‘to provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of the State may receive a good common 
school education.’’ 

If you have been appointed to serve your division as 
a delegate, show your loyalty to your division, your state 
organization, and your profession by being present. 


PROGRAM 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CENTENNIAL BUELDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 28-30, 1926 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

Headquarters 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been selected as the 
headquarters for the Association. Teachers may enroll 


there and receive badges during the afternoon of Tues- 
day, December 28 up to six o’clock P.M. After that the 
enrollment and registration office will be moved to the 
south hallway of the Centennial Building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers and to all others 
interested in the cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of two dollars will 
entitled you to attend all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to the ‘‘Illinois 
Teacher,’’ the official organ of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

All those who have paid membership fees in any 
of the Division meetings since January 1, of this year 
will be furnished admission badges free of any other 
charge if they present their receipts to the Treasurer or 
enrolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting. 

All general sessions except that of Wednesday evening 
will be held in the auditorium at the south end of the 
new Centennial building, which is just south of the State 
House and connected with it by a tunnel-corridor. 

The new High School Auditorium has been engaged 
for Wednesday evening. 


Who Are the Delegates? 


The delegates to the Representative Assembly are as 
follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. These 
are the members of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legislation, and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this year, 1926. See 
directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Association. 

3. All presidents elect of the Divisions. These are 
the presidents elected by the several Divisions this year, 
1926, to serve next year, 1927, as presidents, but this 
year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on a basis of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year, 1926. If any dele- 
gate cannot attend the State Meeting, he should assign 
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his duties to some regularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 
5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Repucep RarLroaD Rates—ImporTANT NOTICE TO 
DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 


A reduction of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) attending the 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association to be 
held in Springfield on December 28-30. The arrange- 
ment will apply to all the territory in Illinois and to all 
steam roads and to the Illinois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Springfield, pay 
full fare one way, and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for a 
certificate. If the agent has no certificate, take a receipt. 
Get your certificate validated, Tuesday afternoon or eve- 
ning, if possible, at the Springfield meeting; and if 250 
or more such certificates are validated, your certificate 
will entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by the same 
route you came. 


DIRECTORY 


Or THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1926 


OFFICER: 


President—Bertha 8. Armbruster, River Forest. 

First Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 

Second Vice President—H. G. Schmidt, Belleville. 

Third Vice President—Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—W. P. Morgan, Chairman, Macomb; 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana; L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 

The Board of Directors consists of the president, first vice 
president and the three members of the executive committer. 


L.S.T.A. GovERNING COMMITTEES, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Southern Division—May Robinson, Mound City. 
Southwestern Division—W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 
Southeastern Division—E. C. Cunningham, Lawrenceville. 
Eastetn Division—P. T. Walters, Shelbyville. 

Western Division—W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

South Central Division—M. L. Test, Petersburg. 

Central Division—C. B. Smith, Pekin. 

East Central Division—A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 
Illinois Valley Division—Charles E. Melton, Walnut. 
Black Hawk Division—H. K. Whittier, Joy. 
Northwestern Division—L. H. Whittler, Amboy. 
Northeastern Division—Edna Keith, Joliet. 

Lake Shore Division—William McVey, Harvey. 

Chicago Division—Edith P. Shepherd, 6515 Blackstone Ave. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
Chairman—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Southern Division—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Southwestern Division—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 
Southeastern Division—H. W. Hostettler, Olney. 
Eastern Division—H. B. Black, Mattoon. 
Western Division—C. 8. Apt, Lomax. 
South Central Division—Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Central Division—Roy H. Johnson, Clinton. 
East Central Division—R. Y. Allison, Kankakee. 
Illinois Valley Division—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
Black Hawk Division—L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
Northwestern Division—H. V. Lynn, Byron. 
Northeastern Division—Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn. 
Lake Shore Division—J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 
Chicago Division—Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Chairman—W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 
Southern Division—H. N. Cupp, Murphysboro. 
Southwestern Division—C. L. Edwards, Salem. 
Southeastern Division—H. C. Carter, Louisville. 
Eastern Division—S. A. D. Harry, Mattoon. 
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Western Division—E. A. Huff, Farmington. 

South Central Division—H. H. Vasconcelos, Jacksonville. 
Central Division—A. J. Henderson, Easton. 

East Central Division—W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston. 
Illinois Valley Division—W. E. King, Lacon. 

Black Hawk Division—Lillian Graham, East Moline. 
Northwestern Division—May Ganty, Oregon. 
Northeastern Division—Willis Thompson, Woodstock. 
Lake Shore Division—John 8. Clark, Waukegan. 

Chicago Division—James A. Meade, Western Springs. 


SPEcIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 

David Felmley, Chairman, Normal, ’28; J. Stanley Brown, 
DeKalb, ’28; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg, 728; Carrie Barnes, 1509 
Whittier Ave., Springfield, ’28; Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park, 28; 
H. B. Fisher, ’ Streator, 729; Wm. B. Owen, Chicago, ’29; H. Ww. 
Shryock, Carbondale, ’29; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, ’29; 
Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison St., Peoria, ’29; C. C. Chadsey, 
Urbana, ’26; L. C. Lord, Charleston, ’26; L. W. Hanna, Cen- 
tralia, ’26; Harriet L. Post, 210 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, ’26; 
Louise Seibert, Prin. Franklin School, Bloomington, ’26; Floyd 
Goodier, Chicago Heights, ’27; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, ’27; 
T. J. McCormack, LaSalle, ’27; John J. Richeson, Decatur, ’27. 


COMMITTEE ON LARGER UNIT FOR SCHOOL TAXATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE COUNTY AS A UNIT 
H. A. Hollister, Chairman, Urbana; Walter F. Boyes, Gales- 
burg; H. H. Schroeder, Normal; E. O. May, Robinson; Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights. 


COMMITTEE ON PURPOSE OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND, AND AMEND- 
MENT OF THE APPORTIONMENT LAW IF NECESSARY 
E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Peoria; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; 
H. J. Beckmeyer, Hillsboro; Don C. Rogers, Chicago; Wm. E. 
White, Springfield. 


COMMITTEE TO PROMOTE CANDIDACY OF FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE N.E.A. 

Rose Pesta, Chairman, Chicago; Frances B. Stokdyk, Oak 
Park; H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake; C. L. Lyon, DeKalb; Charles 
H. Kingman, Ottawa; Grace Putnam, Moline; Charles McIntosh, 
Monticello; M. J. Holmes, Normal; W. F. Boyes, Galesburg; 
B. F. Holscher, Casey; J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield ; 

Dale, Flora; “f W. Hanna, Centralia; 8. E. Boomer, Carbondale. 


PROGRAM 
ILLINoIs STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CENTENNIAL BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD 
DECEMBER 28, 29, AND 30, 1926 


First GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 28 
7:45—Association Singing, Direeted by Mr. Frederick Carberry 
8:10—Address, President Bertha 8. Armbruster 
8:30—Presentation of Spelling Contest Awards, 
Hon. Francis G. Blair 
8:40—Address: ‘‘ New Social Aim of Education,’’ 
(A Message from Social Work to the School) 
Mr. Edward T. Devine 
9: 40—A ppointments of Committees 
9:45—Meeting of Committee on Nominations, 
Chairman, L. W. Hanna 
10:00—Informal Reception by Officers of the Association, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 


SEcOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 29 


8:45—Singing, Mr. Carberry 
9:00—Report of Committee on Credentials, Chairman, E. C. Pruitt. 
Motions introducing new business 
9:20—Report of Secretary, Robert C. Moore 
9:35—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm 
9:45—Report of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh 
9:55—Report of Director of N. E. A., 
Mr. A. L. Whittenberg 
10:10—Report of Committee on Legislation, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Chairman 
10:30—Report of Committee on Radio, 
BR. 8. Smith, Chairman 
10:40—Report of Committee to Promote the Election of Francis 
G. Blair as President of the N. E. A. 
Rose Pesta, Chairman 
11:00—Address, ‘‘E. Pluribus Unum,’’ 
(Preparation for World Citizenship ) 
Mr. Edward T. Devine 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY APTERNOON, DECEMBER 29 
:30—Singing, Mr. Carberry 
:45—Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
W. P. Morgan, Chairman 
2:10—Address, ‘‘The N. E. A. and the Teachers of Illinois,’’ 
Francis G. Blair, President N. E. A. 
2:30—Address: ‘‘The Educational Significance of the Parent- 
Teacher Movement,’’ 
Mrs. Blanche A. Buhlig 
:55—Report of Committee on District Unit, 
H. A. Hollister, Chairman 
:15—Motions introducing new business 
:25—Address: ‘‘The Moonlight School,’’ 
Cora Wilson Stewart 
:15—Unfinished Business 


To 
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FourtH GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29 
HicH ScHooL AUDITORIUM 
:30—Singing, Mr. Carberry 
:45—Address: ‘‘Leo Tolstoy,—His Life and Teachings,’’ 
Count Ilya Tolstoy 
:45—Announcements 
:50—Address, ‘‘The Warf on Illiteracy,’’ 
Cora Wilson Stewart 
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The Chicago delegation will have an informal party at the - 


St. Nicholas Hotel after adjournment, to which all delegates and 
members of the Association present at the meeting are invited. 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION 

THURSDAY MoRNING, DECEMBER 30 
8:45—Report of Board of Directors, 

Mrs. Bertha Armbruster, Chairman 
8:55—Report of Committee on Appropriations, Chairman 
9:15—Report of Committee on Nominations, Chairman 
9:30—Report of Committee on State School Fund, 

E. C. Fisher, Chairman 
9:50—Report of Auditing Committee 
10:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, 
David Felmley, Chairman ’ 
10:15—Address: ‘‘The Tragedy of Russia,’’ 
Count Ilya Tolstoy 
11:00—Unfinished Business 
12:00—Adjournment 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


Since no program has been arranged for this section 
this year, the section meeting will be held at the close of 
the meeting of the County Superintendents’ Association 
on Tuesday afternoon, or plans will be made at that 
meeting for a session of the section to attend to the busi- 
ness of the section required by the laws of Illinois. 

See program of County Superintendents’ Association. 


Boarp oF Directors MEETING 


The Board of Directors of the I.S.T.A. will meet in 
Room D of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 4:30 P.M. on 
Tuesday, December 28. 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Committee on Appropriations will meet in Room 
H of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 P.M. on Tues- 
day, December 28. All members should be present at 
this, the only annual meeting. 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman. 


The Committee on Legislation will meet in Room I of 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
December 28. It is important that all members be 
present, 


Fanniz Spatts Merwin, Chairman. 


The Committee on Resolutions will meet in Room J 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at one o’clock P.M. on 
Tuesday, December 28. All members should be present. 

W. P. Morean, Chairman. 
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The Committee on Teacher Training will meet in 
Room K of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 4:00 P.M. on 
Tuesday, December 28. This will probably be the only 
meeting before we report. Therefore, all members should 
be present. 


Davip FELMLeEy, Chairman. 


SEcRETARY’s Room 


The Secretary will occupy Room D at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel and will be fourid there except when his 
work requires him to be elsewhere. 


SpeciaL SociaL FEATURES 


The President and Board of Directors will hold an 
informal reception at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel on 
Tuesday evening immediately after adjournment of the 
meeting. Come and get acquainted. 

The Chicago Division will have an informal party 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Wednesday evening, just 
after adjournment, to which all the delegates and mem- 
bers of the I.S.T.A. present at the meeting are cordially 
invited. Music will be provided for dancing. 

There will be a one dollar luncheon for all the women 
delegates at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Wednesday, De- 
cember 29, just after the forenoon session of the state 
meeting. 

The Chicago Division will entertain the officers of the 
I.8.T.A. and the presidents and secretaries of the various 
divisions at a dinner at 6 o’clock, Tuesday evening, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


MEETINGS OF ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN 


The Administrative Women in Education will have 
breakfast at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 8:00 o’clock 
A.M., on Wednesday, December 29. All women eligible 
to membership are invited. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 


The City Superintendents will have a dinner at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel on Tuesday afternoon beginning 
at 5:30. Superintendent William Harris of Decatur 
will preside, and there will be a program of entertain- 
ment and short talks. 


STATE SPELLING CONTEST 


The State Spelling Contest will be held in the Senate 
Chamber in the State House at 9 o’clock A.M., Tuesday, 
December 28. There will be no dictionary contest this 
year.. The first test will consist of 200 words chosen 
from Cavins’ Orthography and Buckingham’s Extension 
of the Ayres Scale. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


SENATE CHAMBER, CAPITOL BUILDING 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1926 
1:00-1:30—Reception of New Members by the Committee: 
Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield 
Homer Hall, Belvidere 
Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton 
May 8S. Hawkins, Mound City 
Luther L. Evers, Metropolis 
1:30-2:30—Proposed Legislation; W. W. McCulloch, Pontiac 
Discussion led by August Maue, Joliet 
2:30-3:30—Standardization of Validating Certificates, 
John E. Miller, Belleville 
Discussion led by Charles McIntosh, Monticello 
3:30-4:00—A Plan for the Combined Meeting of County Super- 
intendents with the County Superintendents’ Section, 
Charles H. Watts, Champaign 
Discussion led by T. A. Simpson, Waukegan 
Report of the Committee from the County Superin- 
tendents’ Section, 
Homer Hall, Belvidere, Chairman 
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At the close of this meeting, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will take charge as Chairman, and 
the meeting will be resolved into a meeting of the County 
Superintendents’ Section of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association for the transaction of whatever business may 
come before such Section, 


STATE ATTENDANCE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The State Attendance Officers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting on Wednesday of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association convention. County Superin- 
tendents, County Truant Officers, City Attendance Offi- 
cers, Teachers, and others interested in the welfare of 
school children are invited to attend. Programs may 
be obtained from the Office of County Superintendent 
of Schools in each county. 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 
DISTRIBUTIVE Funp Laws oF ILLINOIS 

Illinois has made little experimentation with her law 
regulating the distribution of state school funds.* The 
Free School Act of January 15, 1825, provided that the 
returns received from township school lands should be 
distributed to those who had paid taxes or subscriptions 
for the support of schools, in proportion to the amount 
of their contributions. In 1827 it was provided that the 
income of the school lands should be distributed to the 
districts in proportion to the number of children going 
to school. 

When provision was first made for the sale of school 
lands by the county commissioner in 1829, he was re- 
quired to pay any interest received by him, over to the 
trustees, to be distributed by them as the county court 
might direct. No sales were made under the 1829 Act 
and but few under the Act of 1831 which required a sim- 
ilar distribution of the interest. The Law of 1833 pro- 
vided that teachers should make schedules and the county 
commissioner pay the interest direct to them, on the basis 
of days of attendance. Days of attendance continued to 
be the basis of distribution until 1837. 

In 1837 township funds were transferred to the town- 
ship treasury and the basis was the number of white 
pupils under the age of 20 and the days taught; but the 
share of any district which did not have a school, and 
any interest not needed to pay teachers within 20 days 
after it was received, were added to the principal of the 
fund. One section of the law of 1845 provided for dis- 
tribution according to the number of white children 
under 20 years of age in each district, and another sec- 
tion according to the number under 21. In 1849 a change 
was made again in the distribution to the number of days 
taught. 

From 1865 to 1872, the distribution was one-half on 
days attendance and one-half on the number of persons 
under 21 in each district. From 1872 to 1923 the dis- 
tribution to the districts was according to the number 
of persons under 21.\ From 1925 to the present time dis- 
tribution has been made according to the law enacted 
in 1923. 

The 1923 Law provides that distribution shall be on 
the following bases: (a) 70 cents for each teacher-school- 
day; (b) for each week, not exceeding 36 weeks, a rate of 
$2.50 per teacher who is classified as a normal graduate 
or who has equivalent preparation, $1.00 per teacher hav- 
ing at least 36 weeks of normal training, and $0.50 per 


“See pages exx-exliii of Illinois School Report of 1881-’2. 
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teacher having at least 18 weeks of normal training or the 
equivalent; (¢c) one and one-half cents per day of pupil- 
attendance; (d) special aid to weak districts having an 
educational tax rate of at least $2.00 per $100 of equal- 
ized assessed valuation and having an assessed valuation 
per full-time elementary teacher of $40,000 or less, the 
amount of aid being greater where valuations are lower; 
and (e) an additional $100 to each one-room elementary 
school district employing for nine months a normal school 
graduate. 

Under the provisions of the Act of 1923 the reporting 
districts have each year made total claims in excess of 
the amount of the state school fund made available by 
the Legislature. Thus in 1925 the annual appropriation 
together with the interest on the permanent state school 
fund amounted to $8,057,000; and the total amount of 
the county budgets as submitted to the Auditor by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction was $8,510,012.71. 
After there were taken from the funds appropriated for 
the year the annual apportionments for certain districts 
in which state institutions are situated, there remained 
$8,053,602.92, a total only 94.636791% of the total claims 


- of all districts. 


Each county, therefore, was entitled to the above per- 
centage of its claim filed; but before the Auditor’s war- 
rant was sent to the county superintendent of any par- 
ticular county there had to be these necessary legal reduc- 
tions: first, a sum in payment of the salary of the county 
superintendent; second, the apportionments required to 


| be turned into the teachers’ pension and retirement fund. 


Since these legal reductions bear among the several coun- 


| ties no definite ratio to the total budget claims filed, we 
find that the warrants sent to the several county super- 


intendents can not exhibit uniform ratios of the claims 
made in the county budgets. Thus, the salary of the 
county superintendent in Calhoun county amounted to 
24.53% of the total called for in the county budget re- 
port; and in Cook county the salary of the county super- 
intendent was only 0.258% of the total county budget. 

On the basis of the 1925 budgets, the Auditor sent in 
1926 to the 102 counties warrants totaling $7,486,549.10. 
This amount is less than the $8,000,000 collected for the 


state school tax because of the legal reductions explained. 


above. Every cent of the distributive fund is accounted 
for annually, and the records are open for inspection. 
Any error in the apportionment of the available funds 
would be easily detected. 

Perhaps it is this ease in checking on the disposition 
of the state school fund that causes in certain commu- 
nities the occasional remark, ‘‘Our district does not get 
back as much as it pays into the distributive fund.’’ 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE SERVICES OF GOVERNMENT 


It would seem that the question of a district receiv- 
ing as much as it contributed to our distributive fund 
should have been answered completely and long ago. 
Isn’t the district willing to contribute to the support of 
the teachers’ pension and retirement fund, in the fund 
set aside for those certain districts that are handicapped 
by having in them a fairly large amount of non-taxable 
property of the State, and in the payment of the salary 
of the county superintendent? 

It would be difficult to justify all the work required 
in introducing a bill for the appropriation of the state 
school fund, in guiding this bill through the Legislature, 
in having the proper state authorities levy such appro- 
priations upon the valuation of the state, in having 
numerous tax extensions made, and in going through the 
process of collecting and remitting the state school tax— 
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if there had to be turned back to each district the same 
amount that each district paid in. 

Moreover, we have shown above that education is one 
of the important functions of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Since the taxable ability of the state should be 
called upon to support in an equitable manner those 
obligations that the State needs to assume, it becomes 
apparent that the sums collected for promoting the edu- 
cational interest of Illinois should be sent where the 
educational service most needs to be rendered—that is, 
where there are children to be educated. 

In contributing to the support of government, one 
eannot expect that each locality will receive annually a 
return in finance or in service exactly equivalent to the 
contribution paid by such locality. If the principle ad- 
vocating such a return be a good one, then it ought to 
hold in the case of counties, cities, communities, class 
groups of our population, and even among individuals. 

But in the numerous services of the State the prin- 
ciple of demanding direct annual return to every com- 
munity does not hold. Counties far removed from the 
Illinois River help to raise the appropriations in behalf 
of the Illinois Waterway. Townships that make little 
direct use of the Teachers Colleges and the University 
of Illinois are nevertheless annually taxed in support of 
these higher institutions of learning. Cities and villages 
contribute yearly to the support of each of the numer- 
ous penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions with 
no thought of demanding for their tax money an exact 
accounting upon the basis of inmates sent from the sev- 
eral municipalities. 

Why should the farmers be taxed to support factory 
inspection? Why tax law-abiding agricultural commu- 
nities to support the Illinois National Guard? Why tax 
the miners to help maintain the Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute and the State Department of Agriculture? Why 
tax any but the traveling public to carry on the state in- 
spection of lodging houses? Why use funds collected 
from southern Illinois to pay for the eradication of 
tubercular cattle in the vicinity of Chicago? These 
things are done simply to carry out services that Illinois 
needs to assume, and to promote the welfare of those 
bound together by common interests of statehood. 

If the principle of demanding annually a direct 
equivalent return in finance or in service from tax- 
supported public enterprises be a valid one, it should 
hold true within the school district as well as within the 
state. But shall the school district give to families a 
service proportionate only in every case to taxes paid in? 
If so, the wealthy man’s child may attend school every 
day in the year, the poor man’s child but a few days only, 
and the child of one who pays no direct taxes must be 
barred from the school entirely. By similar argument 
the parent of a child in the parochial school should be 
excused from public school taxation, the railroad track 
running through the rural district would have no school 
taxes laid upon it, and the Loop District of Chicago 
would not be taxed to educate children in the slums. 

In brief, this theory of demanding in finance or in 
service a direct return proportionate to taxes paid in 
does not hold within a school district, with the city, 
within the county, or within the State. Such a demand 
would tend to break down all our public enterprises and 
lead straightway to anarchy; the theory implies that 
every section of Illinois should be only for itself—yes, 
that every individual shall be concerned with himself 

alone. Civilized society can never endure on such a basis. 
_ Furthermore, it must be realized that in justice to 
many of our children, in behalf of reasonably equitable 
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taxation, and even in the best interests of the state itself, 
the support of our common schools can not continue to 
be delegated to small school units so completely as it is 
at the present time. When in ability to support educa- 
tion counties show a ratio of 6 to 1, cities and villages 
a ratio greater still, and rural districts cover a range 
in ability expressed by a ratio of 237 to 1, then it ought 
to be evident that Illinois can not provide a reasonable 
equality of educational opportunity by shifting to small 
unequal units almest the entire cost of the common 
schools. 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND Statistics, I.S.T.A. 


A PROFESSIONAL DUTY 


This letter is addressed to the teacher in Illinois, who 
has not yet renewed membership for the current year in 
the National Education Association. Whether you teach 
in the elementary school, or in a high school, or in a 
Teachers’ College supported by the state, or in a non- 
state college, or in a University, you owe it to yourself, to 
those you teach and to the profession to become an active 
member of this great association of teachers. There is 
scarcely a business or a profession the followers of which 
are not closely organized and apparently united in their 
efforts to promote the interests peculiar to their calling. 
Recently the association of telephone companies doing 
business in Illinois, met in Springfield. I was told that 
the owner or manager of every telephone exchange 
in Illinois is enrolled as a member of their state associa- 
tion and that every one of them was represented at the 
recent meeting of the association. The purpose of such 
an organization should be and no doubt is, first, perhaps 
to properly take care of their own financial interests, 
and second, to learn how they can best serve their 
patrons. Both objects are commendable. 

Today, throughout America and especially in Illinois, 
the workers in any kind of public service must have the 
benefit of close organization and cooperation. Teachers, 
more than the followers of any other profession, need the 
advantages of such organization. Throughout the 69 
years of its history the National Edueation Association 
has sought first of all to increase the teacher’s usefulness. 
Its working members have witnessed marked improve- 
ments in public education. All these improvements have 
been the resultant of the teacher’s increased power and 
influence. 

The National Education Association now has eighteen 
well organized departments representing every phase of 
teaching. These departments appoint committees com- 
posed of the best prepared members of the department 
to make special study of problems relating to that par- 
ticular department. These studies are printed and are 
available to active members of the N.E.A. This plan has 
been in operation for a number of years. No matter 
what your problem is, if you are an active member of the 
N.E.A., you may have a thorough discussion of that prob- 
lem based upon far more extensive investigation than 
any one teacher can find the time to make. 

Within the present year a veritable army of highly 
trained educational experts are making an exhaustive 
research intended to solve difficulties now confronting 
you in your own particular field, 

The work of these experts is carried on at the expense 
of the N.E.A. The results are offered to you in printed 
_— provided you have paid the required membership 
ee. 

Membership year is from September Ist to August 31st. 
Membership fees are due on or before November Ist of 
each year. 
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A fee of $2.00 pays for active membership privileges and 
a year’s subscription to The Journal. - 

A fee of $5.00 pays for active membership privileges and 
a year’s subscription to The Journal, the annual 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, and the Re- 
search Bulletins. 

This Association needs money. It deserves and needs 
your support. The statistics of the Association as pub- 
lished in the October number of The Journal show that 
for the years 1914, ’15, ’16, 17, and 718 the total mem- 
bership in the N.E.A. was 10,000 or less. The member- 
ship was doubled in 1919. In 1920 it reached 50,000; 
in 1921 nearly 90,000; in 1922, 120,000; in 1924, 
140,000; in 1925, the total membership was reported as 
160,000, 

In 1925 the membership in Illinois was just about 
one-fourth of the total number of teachers in the public 
schools. 

While this shows a commendable increase within re- 
cent years it also shows that the teachers of America 
and of Illinois are very, very slow to claim the advantages 
of close organization. If you are a teacher anywhere in 
Illinois one of your first duties is to become an active 
member of your local, state and national association. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. L. WHITTENBERG, 
State Director for Illinois. 


NOTICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


On October 23, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Standards and Training for the Elementary School 
Principalship of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals met at the Headquarters of the National Edu- 
eation Association. A series of investigations bearing 
upon the elementary school principalship was projected. 
The Committee is anxious to get in touch with all investi- 
gations which have been completed and now in progress 
in school systems, colleges and universities, and other 
places, which bear upon the status, duties, administrative 
relationships and other phases of the office of elementary 
school principal. 

The members of the Committee on Standards and 
Training for the Elementary School Principalship are as 
follows: W. T. Longshore, Chairman, James F. Hosie, 
Secretary, John L. Bracken, Edwin C. Broome, Mrs. 
Jessie M. Fink, George W. Frasier, Charles H. Judd, 
William W. Kemp, Worth McClure, J. Cayce Morrison, 
John K. Norton, Leonard Power, E. Ruth Pyrtle, Ide G. 
Sargeant. Send material to Division of Research, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

















FOR THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 


This is the season of the year when the house-wife 
drops a timely hint of an acceptable gift for the family 
living room. Why not a hint for the school living room? 
In both rooms nothing is more expressive of the taste of 
the occupants than the picture on the wall. Here is an 
opportunity for service for a School Beautiful Committee 
in every Parent-Teacher Association, and the teacher is 
the person to give the hint. 
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Teachers, better than parents, understand that most 
subtle objective of schools, to prepare boys and girls 
not only for their working hours, but also for the whole- 
some enjoyment of their hours of leisure. And this can 
be attained in part by the cultivation of good taste and 
the appreciation of good pictures. A fine new picture 
will ‘‘change the air’’ in a room as noticeably as will the 
opening of a window. 

In the selection of a picture there is a wide field from 
which ts choose. Excellent color prints are available 
which are satisfactory reproductions of famous paintings. 
The Medici prints are guaranteed for permanence, and 
for scientifie-truth in color and detail. It is even said 
that they will stand the test of the microscope. Admir- 
able prints are issued by the Chicago Art Institute, de- 
picting paintings in that collection. 

Since such color prints can be obtained, no one should 
buy reproductions in black and white or sepia, which are 
relatively uninteresting. The print selected should be 
large enough to be effective from every part of the room. 

The subject of the picture may be such as will afford 
a change of scene for the boys and girls; for our prairie 
schools, pictures of mountains, forests or the sea, like a 
pleasant journey to a place or a time far away. What 
a stirring of imagination there would be in a room with 
Millais’s ‘‘Boyhood of Raleigh’’! Who would not enjoy 
looking into a Dutch home in a painting from a Flemish 
master, De Hooch or Vermeer or Ter Borch? As in all 
pictures of ships, there is a mysterious charm in Clays’ 
‘*Holland Waters.’’ Winslow Homer’s rocks and surf 
would quicken even the hearing of children growing up 
far inland. Rarely can a history lesson teach patriotic 
devotion so simply and so appealingly as does Boutet de 
Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Are’’; and in addition, its color is 
a perennial feast. Some schools already have Hiteh- 
eock’s ‘‘Flow Girl,’’ and Breton’s ‘‘Song of the Lark,’’ 
and could not live happily without them. How could 
parents remain away from Parent-Teachers Association 
meetings, when a visit to the school would mean seeing 
‘‘The Haunt of the Heron’’ (Inness) or ‘‘Silence of the 
Night’’ (Wendt) ? 

Any of these prints appropriately framed can be 
bought for Twenty Five Dollars or less. Parent- 
Teacher Associations so fortunate as to have two or three 
hundred Dollars to use, should buy an original by an 
Illinois artist, painting in our day, perhaps making im- 
mortal the beauties of our country. When years have 
passed, some Parent-Teacher Association may own a 
priceless treasure in one of Allan St. John’s marines, or 
John Spellman’s ‘Kentucky Hills,’ Carl Kraft’s ‘Ozarks,’ 
or Frank Dudley’s ‘Dunes.’ 

Whatever the choice, the teacher is the logical person 
to take the initiative in this Christmas gift to the school 
room. 

Mrs. Lesire J. TAYLOR, 
School Beautiful Chairman, 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teachers. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION WORK 
AMONG COLORED PEOPLE 
IN ILLINOIS 


Growth in parent-teacher work in Illinois has meant 
growth not only among the white population of the state 
but in those districts where there is a mixed school com- 
munity of white and colored there has been evinced a 
decided interest in and benefit derived from the organiza- 
tion on the part of both races. Illinois affords two dis- 
tinct types of these mixed school communities, the one 
where children both white and negro attend the same 
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school, as in Chicago, Evanston, Springfield and most 
other large cities of the state; the other type, those com- 
munities where separate schools are maintained for white 
and negro children. It is in school communities of this 
latter type that special emphasis is being laid at present 
in organization of parent-teacher groups in colored 
schools. 

It is interesting to note the following statistics. Ac- 
cording to the 1920 census the total population of IIli- 
nois was 6,485,280; white population 6,299,333; negro 
182,274 or 2.8% of the state’s population. East St. Louis 
maintains seven schools for colored children and Quincy 
one. Alton and Cairo have five and seven colored schools 
respectively and many smaller towns in the southern part 
of the state support separate schools. 

That there is a desire for and appreciation of parent- 
teacher work in their schools has been shown in a definite 
way by the schools of East St. Louis, each colored school 
having a parent-teacher association. From the organiza- 
tion within their own schools there is developing a leader- 
ship and self-confidence that ranks well with all parent- 
teacher work. What is true of the development in other 
organizations, as Y.W.C.A. Colored Women’s Federated 
Clubs and others, is being found in parent-teacher work 
in various parts of the United States. For six years 
Georgia has had a State Branch, Kansas has had Kansas 
State Federation of P.T.A. and other states are on the 
verge of organizing branches for the colored. 

Last spring prior to the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers at Atlanta a 
call was issued to all colored associations both local and 
state groups to attend the Georgia Colored Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in Atlanta simultaneously with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The purpose 
of the call was for the formation of a National Colored 
Parent-Teacher Association. The meeting was held May 
7, 1926, at Atlanta and the organization of a National 
Colored Parent-Teacher Association was effected. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and State 
Branches are co-operating in every way in launching the 
National and State Branches for the colored, by furnish- 
ing literature, speakers, and an advisory committee until 
such time as they may not need assistance. 

The Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
has for the past two years had a committee whose work 
has been the investigation of possibilities for parent- 
teacher work and promotion and extension of work 
among the colored. In Illinois there are, besides the asso- 
ciations for the seven colored schools of East St. Louis, 
associations in the colored schools of Mt. Vernon, Quincy, 
Cairo, Cache, Sandusky, Colp and other places. At the 
September meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Illinois Council the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we encourage the organization of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in all colored schools. 

2. That the Illinois Council stand in readiness to 
assist and strengthen those organizations already func- 
tioning. 

3. That we recommend membership in their own 
National. 

4. That we encourage the formation of a State 
Branch for the colored as soon as the number of their 
associations and desire for a state branch within their 
own organization warrants. 

Mrs. Hersert W. WHITTEN, Carthage, III. 
Vice-Pres. IUinois Council of P.T.A., 
Chairman, Committee on Extension of P.T.A. Work 
Among Colored People 
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MADONNA 
By Margaret Sangster 


(From ‘‘Children, The Magazine for Parents’’) 
When Mary held her baby close, 
And bent her head above Him, 
Did she dream of the lonely years, 
Swept with a thousand doubts and fears, 
With bitterness and want and tears? 
Or did she only love Him? 


Did she, whose agony was past, 
Think of a Cross against the sky, 
That would loom blackly, at the last— 
Or did an angel’s lullaby 
Fill all her soul with melody ? 


Her shadowed eyes, what did they see, 
As she gazed out, beyond His head, 
Toward hilltops where while flocks were fed . . . 
Oh, did she see another hill 
Of utter pain? 
Or did she vision with delight, 
A silver star that swept the night 
With radiance, as softly bright, 
As April rain? 


The wise men came, the wise men knelt, 
Beside her baby’s resting place; 

Who knows what Mary’s spirit felt— 
There was a smile upon her face! 








THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois 











Manager’s Note: To Whiteside County belongs the 
credit of securing more Pupils’ Reading Circle books last 
year than any other county in the State. All told 2,272 
books were supplied to the schools of Whiteside which is 
the highest record established by any county since the 
Circle was established thirty-eight years ago. In a con- 
versation with County Superintendent H. B. Price we 
learned that he stressed reading as the chief means of 
character development in the’ schools under his super- 
vision. Consequently an invitation was extended to Mr. 
Price to write an article for the Jllinois Teacher on the 
relationship of books and character, which we are pleased 
to submit herewith. 


BOOKS AND CHARACTER 


I. Character is the supreme aim of education. This 
is attested by all great thinkers and by all really great 
statesmen. Locke gives virtue, wisdom, manners, learn- 
ing, as the four great aims of education. He places them 
in that order. Virtue, true strength of the best character, 
comes first. Learning, knowledge, is essential but it is 
contributory to character and to the effective working of 
excellent character. One of the earliest public docu- 
ments of our nation, after it became a nation responsible 
for its people, says ‘‘religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education should 
forever be encouraged.’’ The foremost idea of govern- 
ment in establishing and maintaining schools is good 
citizenship. The essential of good citizenship is good 
character. 
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Sir Robert A. Falconer, President of the University 
of Toronto, has very recently said, ‘‘The moral law is 
more requisite for the progress of humanity than the 
knowledge of a physical law. It is more essential to know 
and avoid moral evil that blights a community or a race 
than io arrest the course of bodily disease. It is on the 
side of purifying and fortifying the will that our edu- 
eation has come short. Here is the weakest point in our 
educational armor.’’ 

Then how vital it is that one who puts something into 
the hands of children for their use, and one who directs 
their thoughts, should know this great aim of education 
and the means of reaching it. 

II. Character is influenced by parents, teachers, 
other associates, and books. Parents and teachers are 
usually regarded as having the greatest influence on the 
lives of children. They have the opportunities. Some 
parents do not exercise a great influence on their children. 
Some teachers are too nearly neutral in their personal 
influence. Books may be pernicious, indifferent or de- 
bilitating. But the best books have a powerful influence 
for good. They are themselves teachers. It is through 
books that ‘‘The lives of great men all remind us we can 
make our lives sublime.’’ The most powerful influence 
which the greater number of teachers can have with the 
most of their pupils can be wielded by carefully directing 
them to the reading of excellent books. 

Those who put educational material into the hands of 
children, and those who teach, should know the power of 
books and how they influence character. They should 
know the greater elements of character. They should 
know books well enough to know how a particular book 
may be effective in developing some element of character. 

III. Then how carefully books that are to be placed 
within reach of children should be selected. Children 
need not, and should not, read many books in a short 
time. But they should read the best books. They should 
read a book more than once, some they should read many 
times. 

A collection of good books for each school is better 
than a circulating library. It is better than a public 
library. 

If all of a well selected lot of books can not be pur- 
chased at once some of them can be obtained, and later 
the others can be added. But any district that is able to 
maintain a school is able to have some of the best books. 
A school without them is poor,—not in money but in the 
essentials of a good school. 

Some people are equal to the responsibility of putting 
the best books in the easy reach of children. But more 
are not thus qualified. Who does know which are the 
better books for children? Next to an excellent teacher 
excellent books are the most powerful influence in a 
school. Then a superintendent should know books for 
children as well as he knows teachers. 

Knowing where good books may be obtained may not 
be of equal importance with knowing which ones should 
be possessed and read, but it is very necessary. One 
engaged in helping obtain the best books for children is 
engaged’ in a most useful service, The Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle supplies excellent books to schools and by 
so doing is the most helpful agency in making a school 
and its teacher efficient in developing character. 

H. B. Price, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Morrison, Illinois. 
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TRAINING FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Errie L. PowER 
Director of Work with Children in the Cleveland 
Public Library 


The theme of the proverbial old woman in the shoe 
takes on new meaning when an A. L. A. editorial an- 
nounces that circulation of books to children constitutes 
in many libraries at least one-half the total circulation 
and that the lack of an adequate personnel is a most seri- 
ous matter, 

The problem of work with children in libraries has 
grown with such accelerated speed that it is little wonder 
that training for children’s librarians has lagged behind. 
We had no sooner adjusted our rules and regulations, 
book selection and theories of personal work to the ele- 
mentary and grammar school child when the kinder- 
garten child arrived. He was followed by a pre-school 
child who has recently developed into a nursery school 
child brought into being by the help of an adult educa- 
tion specialist who expects a children’s librarian to turn 
him out a perfect library specimen at fourteen. 

Speaking more seriously, the number of children in 
voluntary attendance in libraries has greatly increased 
and more variations in age, racial instincts and home 
environment are being presented, but the educational 
period in child life and youth has been lengthened and 
a greater opportunity than formerly for active co-opera- 
tion with the home, the school and other child welfare 
agencies is offered. 

Possibly some children’s librarians are born but I 
have more confidence in the ones I help to make. When 
I knew what goes into them I am more sure of what will 
come out. If we compromise and allow them to be born, 
they need to be well trained if they are to experiment 
with the habits and reading taste of the world’s children. 

At this time when some of the best minds in the gen- 
eral educational world and the library profession are 
studying curricula one might hesitate to make any state- 
ments on the subject, but a few days visit to the recent 
Library Institute held in Chicago gave me courage to ex- 
press my convictions. It quite shook me from a ‘‘what’s 
the use’’ to a ‘‘things are doing’’ attitude and I am now 
wondering what five weeks would have done to me. 

It is important that the coming administrators be 
given more than ‘‘ point of view.’’ What is needed in the 
field is more direction from heads of libraries and less 
dependence upon the tact and ability of each children’s 
librarian to establish her own work in the local organi- 
zation. 

Work with children in libraries received its first im- 
petus from great administrators and it must be carried 
on by great administrators well grounded in efficient 
methods if it is to keep pace with present day educa- 
tional movements. To this end every library school train- 
ing for public library work should include a definite 
presentation of children’s department administrative 
procedure in its curriculum. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


East Central Division: 

The East Central Division of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its twelfth annual meeting at the University 
of Illinois on Friday, October 8, 1926. The enrollment 
was 2,137, which was an increase of 153 over that of last 
year. 

The music for the program was furnished by the 
Champaign and Urbana high schools and by the School 
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of Musie of the University. The addresses at the general 
sessions were as follows: ‘‘ Education and the American 
Home,’’ Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Michigan; ‘‘Comradery in Education,’’ Professor 
Ernest Burnham, Western Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; ‘‘The Proposed Tax Amendment,’’ Superin- 
tendent E. C, Fisher, Peoria;. and another address at 
the evening session by each of two of the above speakers, 
Senator Ferris and Superintendent Fisher. 

Four successful section meetings were held from 3 :00 
to 4:30 P.M., at which the above named speakers ap- 
peared. In addition to these, the following took part: 
Professor George D. Wham, Carbondale; Dr. W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; and Miss Edna L. Mer- 
ton, Primary Teacher, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

At the business session, both the amendments sub- 
mitted to the divisions were ratified by unanimous vote. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Resolved: 


1. That we once more acknowledge with thanks the hospitality 
of the University of Illinois and the contributions of musicians and 
all others who have rendered services of any kind. 

2. That we are thankful for the marked educational advance- 
ment of the past few years in Illinois and to those whose labors 
and good will have helped to bring it about. 

3. That we reeognize the present organization of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association as a chief factor in the accomplish- 
ment of this result and value our membership as a means of join- 
ing in further service to our profession and to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

4. That we urge upon the General Assembly of Illinois the 
duty of making possible the adequate education of children in every 
part of the state and repeat our belief that $20,000,000 per annum 
is not more than the State’s proper share of the cost of such 
education. 

5. That we regard the eighteenth amendment and all other 
amendments as of equal sanctity with the other parts of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, approve of legislation necessary to 
make the prohibition of the liquor traffic effective, and consider 
it still our duty to teach the effects of alcohol, that the reason for 
the amendment and the laws based on it may be known to the 
children. 

6. That we approve every effort to promote world peace and 
co-operation among the nations as well as among all classes of 
citizens. 

7. That we recognize instruction in the social, economic and 
political duties of citizenship as of first importance, especially 
the teaching by precept and example of respect and faithful obe- 
dience to the laws of the land. 

8. Especially, that we favor the discontinuance of small and 
inefficient school districts and the establishment of consolidated 
districts. 

9. That we ask legislation limiting the commission charged 
by county treasurers for the collection of school taxes to the actual 
cost of that service and requiring that school trustees and treas- 
urers endeavor to secure interest of school funds from the banks 
in which those funds are deposited. 

10. That we urge upon superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals the necessity of informing boards of education that they 
must guard against the levy being reduced by the amount of the 
cost of collection. 

11. That we favor a tenure of office or a longer term for 
teachers. 

12. That we recommend a change in our present Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund and urge that an increase be made 
in the annuity. 


The officers elected for the year 1927 are as follows: 


President—Irving Munson, Momence. 

Vice President—W. C. Baer, Danville. 

Secretary—Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana. 

Treasurer—G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Chadsey, Chairman, Urbana; 
C. H. Watts, Urbana; E. W. Powers, Watseka. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; 
Legislation, R. Y. Allison, Kankakee; Resolutions, W. R. Lowery, 
Hoopeston. 

Delegate to the N.E.A. at next summer meeting—W. R. 
Lowery. 
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The delegates and alternates to the State Meeting to 
be held in Springfield on December 28-30, 1926, are as 
follows: 

Delegates : 

Mrs. Vera Perry, Monticello 
Katherine Kastle, Monticello 
Caroline Ellithorpe, Paxton 
V. L. Nickell, Champaign 
W. W. Ernest, Champaign 
John J. Miner, Fisher 

F. M. Peterson, Tolono 

C. W. Rice, Urbana 

Maud Fry, Urbana 

W. C. Baer, Danville 
Vinnie Meyers, Danville 
Cecil Lafferty, Hoopeston 
W. M. Black, Georgetown 
J. W. Ogden, Fairmount 
Hazel Butteridge, Oakwood 
F. C. Turner, Ridgefarm 
Russell Guinn, Westville 
W. E. Richeson, Watseka 
E. O. Phares, Sheldon 
Edith Redfield, Kankakee 
Lewis G. Ogilvie, Kankakee 


Alternates: 


Walter Morris, Bement 

W. O. Jones, DeLand 

W. M. Loy, Gibson City 
Eleanor Chaffee, Champaign 
Mrs. Bertha Withers, Champaign 
C. C. Condit, Rantoul 

A. A, Allen, Sidney 

M. L. Flaningham, Urbana 
Raymond Carson, Urbana 
John Wakely, Danville 
Jessie Acton, Danville 
Anna Whitman, Hoopeston 
F. E. Dugas, Westville 

B. H. Spier, Sidell 

Howard Campbell, Collison 
E. K. Congram, Fithian 
Byron Frame, Hoopeston 
Bert Lester, Ashkum 

8. B. Sullivan, Cissna Park 
Honora Lavery, Kankakee 
J. G. Weiland, Bradley 


Mase. D. Ricketts, Secretary. 


Northwestern Division: 

This division held its annual meeting at Dixon on 
Friday, October 22, 1926. The enrollment was larger 
than usual, and nearly all the members enrolled were in 
attendance. 

Musie for the program was furnished by Mr. Wm. 
Worley, Mr. Benj. Kietzman, and the Dixon Y.M.C.A. 
Boys’ Band, Earl Sennett, Director. The addresses at 
the general sessions were as follows: ‘‘Making a Great 
Race,’’ Dr. Edward A. Steiner, President Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa ; ‘‘ You Americans,’’ Ada Ward, Eng- 
land; ‘‘The Tax Amendment,’’ Dean O. L. Manchester, 
I. S. N. U., Normal. 

Four section meetings were held at which the ad- 
dresses were as follows: Rural section; ‘‘The Beloved 
Daughter of a Community,’’ President Asa M. Royce, 
State Normal, Plattville, Wisconsin; and ‘‘ America as a 
World Power,’’ Professor J. Paul Goode, University of 
Chicago. Elementary grade section ; ‘‘Coal and Civiliza- 
tion,’’ Professor J. Paul Goode, and ‘‘Present Educa- 
tional Tendencies,’’ President Royce. Junior high school 
section; ‘‘ Faces in the Crowd,’’ Ada Ward, and ‘‘ Tying 
up Civies with Life,’’ Dr. Howard C. Hill, University of 
Chicago. Senior high school section; ‘‘ Vitalizing His- 
tory,’’ Dr. Hill, and ‘‘Straight Thinking in a Crooked 
World,’’ Dr. Steiner. 

At the business session both the amendments sub- 
mitted to the division were ratified. 

The officers elected for the year 1927 are as follows: 

President—S. E. Raines, Freeport. 

Vice President—F. A. Jensen, Rockford. 

Secretary—Ida Voight, Freeport. 

Treasurer—H. McKenzie, Genoa. 

Executive Committee—C. H. LeVitt, Chairman, Savanna; 
S. F. Parson, DeKalb; Mrs. Anna Dexter, Rockford; H. B. 
Price, Morrison; Mrs. Myrtle Heer, Galena; I. B. Potter, Dixon; 
Roberta 8. Amrine, Sycamore. 

State Committees—Appropriations, L. H. Whittler, Amboy; 


Legislation, H. V. Lynn, Byron; Resolutions, Mary Ganty, 
Oregon. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Be It Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association express our 
sincere appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality extended to 
the members of this association: (1) to the Chamber of Com- 
merce for furnishing the Dixon Theater for our use, (2) to L. G. 
Rorer for the use of the Theater, organ and stereopticon, (3) to 
the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran, and Baptist 
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Churches for use of their auditorium for sectional meetings, 
(4) we also acknowl the grateful service rendered to the 
teachers and education by the excellent reports of our delibera- 
tions by the Dixon Evening Telegraph of this City, and other 
papers of the district. 

We express our sincere appreciation to our President, C. L. 
Lyon, and the other officers and committees for the excellent 
service they have rendered in making this meeting so successful 
and to the musical directors and those taking part in supplying 
the fine entertainment provided. 

We recommend that the members of this Division should 
work together energetically and harmoniously to promote the 
Legislative Program of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
adopted by the Representative Assembly, December 29, 1925, and 
published in the Illinois Teacher, February, 1926. 

We recommend that the Northwestern Division become a 
member of the National Education Association, in which the 
membership will be five do 

We recommend that a committee be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to appear before the Normal School board to urge that a 
man of exceptional educational worth be chosen to fill the 
vacancy in the office of the President, now existing in the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College. 

Whereas the Northwestern Divisional meetings have become 
so congested, we recommend that some action be taken to re- 
group the counties comprising the Northwestern and adjacent 
divisions to form new divisions. 


The delegates and alternates appointed to represent 
the division at the State Meeting in December are as 
follows: 


Delegates: 
Homer Hall, Belvidere 
P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll 
J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb 
H. McKenzie, Genoa 
C. E. Montgomery, DeKalb 
8S. F. Parson, DeKalb 
F. L. Burns, Galena 
I. B. Potter, Dixon 
H. Vincent, Mendota 
H. K. Bauernfiend, Polo 
A. M. Guhl, Rochelle 
Esther Blocher, Pearl City 
Ida Voigt, Freeport 
F. A. Jensen, Rockford 
Irving Pearson, Rockford 
J. E. Borner, Rockford 
Emma Coy, Rockford 
J. W. Sweet, Polo 
Alma Vanderkar, Rockford 
Mary O’Connor, Freeport 


Alternates: 
Luther Hester, Caledonia 
Bessie Smart, Milledgeville 
Clara Klapprodt, Amboy 
Mrs. Jessie Irish, Sycamore 
Helen Hubbard, Sycamore 
Melvin Thompson, Winnebago 
Stella Bench, Galena 
A. H. Lancaster, Dixon 
Gladys Smith, Dixon 
Clarence Selby, Mt. Morris 
A. E. Kingman, Rochelle 
Orpha Blocher, Pearl City 
Marie Freidag, Freeport 
Maud Johnson, Rockford 
Emma Micheal, Rockford 
Lydia Gregory, Rockford 
Rose Cassidy, Rockford 
Olive Stoffregen, Oregon 
Margaret Greenlee, Rockford 
Etta Moore, Freeport 


Ipa Vorat, Secretary. 


Western Division: 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion was held at Galesburg on Thursday and Friday, 
October 7 and 8, 1926. The enrollment was 1,589, and 
the attendance included nearly all of this number. 

The addresses to the general sessions were as follows: 
**My Neighbor, Mark Twain,’’ Dr. Richard Burton, 
Englewood, N. J.; ‘‘The Proposed Tax Amendment,’’ 
Dean O. L. Manchester, I.S.N.U., Normal; ‘‘The Place of 
Activities in the Curriculum,’’ Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Columbia University ; and ‘‘The Drama as National Ex- 
pression and Possession,’’ Dr. Richard Burton. 

On Thursday afternoon the High School Depart- 
ment held a meeting and heard a report of the Commit- 
tee on the Reorganization of the High School Course of 
Study in regard to ‘‘what should be included in a high 
school course as determined by a study of newspapers 
and magazines,’’ which was read by the chairman, Pro- 
fessor G. W. Gaylor of the W. I. 8. T. C. On Friday 
afternoon the association divided itself into nine section 
meetings, each of which had a program to suit the special 
needs of teachers. 

At the business session the amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution and the amendment to Article JI of 
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the By-laws of.the State Teachers Association were both 
ratified. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

We, the members of the Western Division of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, ress our sincere appreciation to the city of 
Galesburg, and its Chamber of Commerce for the many 
extended during our 18th annual session. We acknowledge the 
grateful services rendered to this association by those who con- 
tributed to the splendid programs of the various sessions. Par- 
ticularly do we appreciate the help given by the Galesburg High 
School Orchestra and Band. 

Wuereas, The Constitution of the State of Illinois declares 
that ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the children of the State may 
receive a good common school education’’ ; 

WHEREAS, The financial support for the public schools is de- 
rived almost altogether from the general property tax; 

Wuereas, The large number of small school districts and the 
unequal distribution of children and assessable property among 
them have caused extreme inequalities in educational opportunities 
and in rates of school taxation, thus nullifying the constitutional 
provision for a thcrough and efficient system for all children; 

WHEREAS, These inequalities often cause the poorer school 
advantages and the higher tax rates to exist in industrial commu- 
nities where the schools are attended by the children of wage 
earners; and 

WHEREAS, Other states make large contributions from state 
funds raised by state taxes to equalize educational opportunities, 
and our own State has a small state school fund that has proved 
inadequate to effect even an approximate equality; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we recommend and insist upon liberal increases 
in the state school fund appropriated by our General Assembly 
until it shall equal 25% of the total cost of the public schools, and 
that such fund be apportioned to the schools primarily for the 
purpose of promoting one of the fundamental principles and pur- 
poses of democracy, the equalization of educational opportunity. 


The High School Department, a report of a com- 
mittee that had been appointed to reformulate the rules 
and regulations of said department, which is as follows: 


I. The name of this department shall be the High School 
Department. 

II. Purpose: The purpose is the same as Article II of the 
Constitution, namely: the purpose of this association shall be to 
promote the welfare of the teachers of this division in the state, 
to encourage good-fellowship and unity of thought and action 
among them, and to further in every way possible the educational 
interests of this commonwealth. 

III. Time of meeting: The time of meeting is set by the 
Constitution in Article V for the Thursday preceding the general 
meeting on Friday. 

IV. Organization: The High School Department shall con- 
sist of the following: A meeting Thursday afternoon for prin- 
cipals, superintendents and high school teachers, a program Thurs- 
day night, and the following sections: English Section, Mathe- 
maties Section, Commercial Section, Science Section, Social Sci- 
ence Section, and Language Section. 

V. Officers: The officers shall be the same as they were for- 
merly decided upon, namely; an executive committee of the high 
school department shall be selected. This committee shall be known 
as the High School Executive Committee. It shall consist of three 
members, a school superintendent, a high school principal, and a 
regular teacher in an accredited high school. Each member is to 
serve for three years, the senior member being the chairman. This 
high school executive committee shall work in harmony with the 
general executive committee. 

It shall be the duty of this executive committee to arrange 
the program for Thursday afternoon and to work in harmony with 
the general executive committee in forming the program for Thurs- 
day evening. It shall further be the duty of the high school execu- 
tive committee to work with the various chairmen of the sections 
in forming their programs for the sectional meetings to be held 
Friday afternoon. 

Each section named above shall have a chairman and a secre- 
tary. The chairman and secretary of each section shall be selected 
by the members of that section. It shall be the duty of the sec- 
tion chairman to work in harmony with the chairman of the 
high school executive committee in forming the section programs. 
It shall be the duty of the secretary of each section to take all 
necessary notes concerning the meeting and program and election 
of officers. These notes are to be in written form so that they can 
be turned over to the general secretary for recording. 
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VI. Methods of selecting yoy of the High School Exeeu- 
tive Committee: the meeting on Thursday after- 
noon shall appoint a inv eee Bey committee of three to nominate 
a member to fill the vacancy of the retiring member of the execu- 
tive committee. This nomination shall be voted upon by the ones 
present at the Thursday afternoon meeting. 


The officers elected for next year are as follows: 

President—E. E. Van Cleve, Macomb. 

Vice President—Caroline Grote, Macomb. 

Secretary—Helen Rothgeb, Quincy. 

Treasurer—A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive Committee—C. F. Miller, Galesburg; F. M. Win- 
bigler, Monmouth; A. G. Caldwell. 

State Committees—Appropriations, W. F. Boyes, mera 4 : 
Legislation, C. 8. Apt, Lomax; Resolutions, E. A. Huff, 


The delegates and alternates to the state meeting to 
be held in December are as follows: 


Delegates: 


Myrtle Simmons, Monmouth F. J. Wallace, Kirkwood 
F. W. Phillips, Monmouth O. 8. Hubbard, Roseville 
8. D. Faris, A. A. Holmes, Bowen 

Neil Ausmus, Dallas City A. E. Decker, Carthage 

T. W. Everitt, Biggsville L. O. Dawson, Stronghurst 
Cc. A. Apt, Lomax W. E. Leach, Oquawka 

R. R. Simpkins, Macomb I. Roy Reedy, Bushnell 


Florence McGaughey, Macomb 
R. W. Hyndman, Canton 

H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewiston 

R. G. Smith, Rushville 

Victor B. Wood, Rushville 

J. H. Steiner, Quincy 

Ben H. Grove, Mendon 

C. E. Griffith, Toulon 

George E. Selters, Knoxville 
Amy Anderson, Galesburg 


Ralph Van Ormer, Camden 
Maurice Miller, Browning 
Fred Hall, Loraine 

Lewis Hollmeyer, Mendon 
E. W. Vickery, Bradford 
8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon 

O. O. Young, Galesburg 


HELEN Roruees, Secretary. 


Chicago Division: 

The Chicago Division held its annual business meet- 
ing in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 30, 1926. The hall was well filled with the delegates 
from the several schools, and the program was carried 
out as planned. 

The only subject for discussion at this meeting besides 
the regular husiness of the organization was the proposed 
tax amendment to the Constitution. This was explained 
and advocated by Mr. A. C. Everingham, with a brief 
diseussion by Robert C. Moore. Mrs. Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster made a brief report on the Philadelphia meeting 
of the N.E.A., and Miss Frances E. Harden made a plea 
for memberships in the N.E.A. in order that Illinois 
might give support to President Francis G. Blair at the 
Seattle meeting next summer. 

The two amendments submitted to the divisions by 
the State Teachers Association were both ratified unani- 
mously. 

The following report by the committee on resolutions 
was adopted : 

State Taz Amendment 

At the November election of this year voters of Chicago will 
have the opportunity to vote upon a proposed tax amendment to the 
Illinois State Constitution. This amendment will permit the legis- 
lature to modernize our taxing system. Chicago teachers have led 


in this fight over a period of years. Your committee urges that you 
continue your support of this measure. 
Local Tax Issues 

For more than a quarter of a ann Chicago teachers have 
labored to make large property owners pay their just share of the 
taxes. That this movement is reaching a point where these owners 
fear they must pay is evident. Your committee recommends that 
you continue this fight without quarter. 
Tenure Law 


The present situation threatens the rights and the status of 
teachers under the tenure law. We urge that the Chicago Division 
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be on guard against any infringement of the law and that all 
necessary steps be taken to protect teacher’s tenure rights. 
Pension : 

We endorse the Chicago Teachers’ Pension Law as at present 
in force and effect and recommend the support of only such amend- 
ments as shall be approved by the Chicago teachers. 

Leadership vs. Dictatorship 

It is a significant fact that in colleges of education there are 
many courses in school administration but not one in school leader- 
ship. Your committee urges that the Chicago Division lead in an 
effort to get leadership courses established in such schools and in a 
campaign to place emphasis upon leadership as apart from the 
administrative function. 

Size of Classes 

Your committee recommends that the Chicago Division oppose 
the present growing tendency to enlarge classes to such an extent 
that there can be no personal relations t between pupil and teacher. 
It is the belief of your committee that the greatest work the school 
can do is to train in character and that any method not aimed at 
this goal is not for the best interests of the community. 

Child Labor 

As teachers we reiterate our position as favoring a Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, as passed by Congress, which will make 
possible real protection for the millions of helpless children not 
now protected by state laws. The quality of tomorrow’s citizen- 
ship will determine our future development as a nation. And even 
selfishly from a local standpoint, the victim of child labor in a 
distant state may soon be our neighbor. 

Kindergartens, Continuation and Evening Schools, etc. 

In the present economy campaign there are rumors that 
kindergartens, continuation schools, manual training and house- 
hold arts departments may be curtailed. Your committee urges 
a decided stand on the part of the Chicago Division in opposition 
to such curtailment. 

State Distributive Fund 

We again urge upon the legislature at its approaching session 
‘fan increase in the appropriation to the state school fund until 
it shall equal at least twenty-five per cent of the total expense for 
common schools in Illinois,’’ distributed so as: 

**1. To equalize as far as possible the opportunities for a 
good elementary education for every child in the state. 

**2. To stimulate local effort for better schools. 

‘<3. To encourage the employment of better trained teachers 
and to provide opportunities for young men and women to secure 
better training for teaching service.’’ 


The following officers were elected for the year 1927: 


President—R. R. Smith, 5719 8. Francisco Ave. 

Vice President—Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave. 

Secretary—Ruth H. Larson, 11133 8. Park Ave. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7159 University Ave. 

Chairman of Executive Committee—<Anise Slattery, 6420 New- 
gard Ave. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 
Blackstone Ave.; Resolutions, James A. Meade, Western Springs. 
Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave. 


A tentative list of delegates to the State Meeting was 
named, but additions to this list will necessarily be made 
after all enrollments are in. Over 6,000 members were 
enrolled at the time of the meeting. 

ANNE B. Larson, Secretary. 


Northeastern Division: 

This division held its annual meeting at Joliet on 
Friday, November 5, 1926. 

The addresses given were as follows: ‘‘Our Inter- 
national Relations,’’ Hon. S. D. Fess, U. S. Senator, 
Ohio; ‘‘Getting Ahead in Rural Education,’’ Dr. Ernest 
Burnham, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; ‘‘The Creative Spirit and the Teacher,’’ Dr. 
Rollo Walter Brown, Lecturer, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; ‘‘The Teacher’s Part in the Legislative Program 
of the National Education Association,’’ Miss Charl 
Williams, Field Secretary, N.E.A. Music was furnished 
by the Joliet High School Orchestra and Band. 

At the business session the division ratified both the 
amendments submitted by the State Teachers Association. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 
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Be It Resolved, By the North Eastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, assembled in regular session, Novem- 
ber 5, 1926, at Joliet, Illinois: 

1. That since the fate of the Tax Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the State of Illinois, as voted upon at the November 
election, is still unknown, we recommend that if the measure car- 
ries, the State Teachers’ Association enter into an exhaustive 
study of the whole tax question so that adequate bills may be pre- 
sented to the State Legislature. 

If the Proposition does not carry, we recommend that the 
State Teachers’ Association take such steps as will provide such 
laws for Illinois as will guarantee the full efficiency of the present 
revenue laws untii such time as the Constitution may properly 
be amended. 

2. Be It Resolved, That as further means of providing better 
educational opportunities in Illinois, we recommend: 

(A) That large school units be provided for taxation and ad- 
ministration purposes. 

(B) That we continue our efforts for a larger state dis- 
tributable fund until it shall amount to 25% of the cost of public 
school operation in the state. 

(C) That we demand the further consolidation of rural schools 
so as to provide proper classification of pupils, better graded in- 
struction, adequate supervision, and economical operation. 

(D) That the second grade certificate as now issued by the 
Illinois State Examining Board be discontinued for all new incom- 
ing teachers. 

(E) That a minimum teachers’ wage law be enacted which 
shall provide a minimum salary of not less than $800 per school 
year. 

(F) That due to the inadequacy of the present State Teach- 
ers’ Pension Law, it be so modified, or replaced, as to provide 
adequate retirement allowances. 

3. Be It Resolved, That this Division congratulates the 
teachers of this great State upon the election of State Superin- 
tendent, Francis G. Blair, as the President of the National Edu- 
eation Association. 

4. Be It Resolved, That the expert services now being ren- 
dered by the Research Division of the Dlinois State Teachers’ 
Association, be commended and continued. 

5. Be It Resolved, That this Association extend a vote of 
thanks to the officials of the Joliet Township High School and 
other Joliet agencies, and to the speakers, who have aided so 
materially in making this meeting successful and enjoyable. 


The officers elected for the next year are as follows: 


President—H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Vice President—Nancy Hill, West Aurora. 

Secretary—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. 

Treasurer—August Maue, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—C. H. Dixon, Chairman, Yorkville, ’27; 
G. W. Thompson, St. Charles, ’29; L. W. Smith, Joliet, ’29; 
Ernest Iler, Downers Grove, ’29; Mrs. Ethel Coe, Woodstock, ’28; 
Grance Nicholson, Montgomery, ’27. 

State Committee—Appropriations, Edna Keith, Joliet; Legis- 
lation, Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, Willis Thomson, 
Woodstock. 


The list of delegates to the State Meeting will be sent 


later. 
O. A. WATERMAN, Secretary. 


FOUR POEMS ON WAR 


The reaction from reading these should give us a 
good start toward the Christmas spirit of ‘‘peace on 
earth, good will toward men.’’ 


THE ILLUSION OF WAR 
Richard Le Gallienne 


War I abhor, and yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul, save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street— 
For yonder, yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 
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The tears fill my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break; 

And yet ’tis all embannered lies, : 
A dream those little drummers make. 


O, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks, 
Hidden in music, like a queen, 

That in a garden of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they loathe. 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this— 
Oh, snap the fife, and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 


I SING THE BATTLE 
Harry Kemp 


I sing the song of the great clean guns that belch forth 
death at will. 
Ah, but the wailing mothers, the lifeless forms and still! 


I sing the songs of the billowing flags, the bugles that 
ery before. 

Ah, but the skeletons flapping rags, the lips that speak 
no more! 


I sing the clash of bayonets and sabres that flash and 
cleave. 

And wilt thou sing the maimed ones, too, that go with 
pinned-up sleeve? 


I sing acclaimed generals that bring the victory home. 
Ah, but the broken bodies that drip like honey-comb! 


I sing of hearts triumphant, long ranks of marching men. 
And wilt thou sing the shadowy hosts that never march 
again? 


STRIFE BETWEEN BROTHERS 
William Cowper 


O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 


There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like his own; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops’ been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys. 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
H. W. Longfellow 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the village with strange alarms. 
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Ah! what a sound will rise—how wild and dreary— 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies. 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus— 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. . . . 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


A PROTEST BY THE N.E.A. 


The recent dismissal of President Henry Suzzallo of 
the University of Washington is severely condemned in a 
letter written by Francis G. Blair, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association to Mr. Arthur L, Marsh, 
executive secretary of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, which was made public today. 

As the head of an association of 160,000 members 
from every state and territory, representing every phase 
of educational work, President Blair has been investigat- 
ing the Washington situation and has reached the con- 
clusion that the removal of President Suzzallo ‘‘was in- 
spired by partisan polities for personal political ends 
rather than for the good of the University. Having 
reached such a conclusion,’’ says President Blair, ‘‘the 
National Education Association cannot sit by and see one 
of its honored members, an outstanding leader in educa- 
tion throughout the country, made the victim of political 
intrigue and the growth of a great university obstructed. 
Therefore, after consulting with the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the officers, and many members of the 
Association, I officially protest against the summary and 
unwarranted action of Governer Hartley’s personally 
selected trustees and hereby offer our services to your 
Association and to all other organizations within the 
State of Washington which are working to save that state 
and the nation from an educational calamity and to re- 
turn Dr. Suzzallo to the presidency of the University.’’ 

In releasing President Blair’s statement the officers 
of the Association point out that it is in line with the 
action taken two years ago when the Governor of Kansas 
attempted the dismissal of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of that state, Doctor Lindley. The National Edu- 
cation Association and other organizations protested at 
that time and the people of Kansas became so aroused 
that they not only demanded the reinstatement of the 
president, but brought about a change in state law re- 
quiring regent appointments to be confirmed by the state 
senate. 

‘*Cases like these in Kansas and Washington,’’ the 
officers of the National Education Association point out 
‘*involve the integrity of the entire teaching profession. 
America prides herself in keeping education free from 
partisan considerations—tenure in reward for faithful 
service being one of the planks in the platform of the 
National Education Association to which the entire pro- 
fession is committed. It lies at the very foundation of 
efficient teaching service. We believe: the people of 
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Washington will demand the reinstatement of President 
Suzzallo, whose services to Washington and to the nation 
have been notable.’’ 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK IS COMING! 


National Thrift Week will open this year, Monday, 
January 17th and continue for one week, final day being 
January 23rd. This season will be celebrated as the 
Tenth Anniversary with special features which will be 
the emphasis on ‘‘Measure Yourself’’ according to the 
ten principles upon which the Movement is based. The 
readers of this magazine may secure free a Calendar 
Poster and other literature giving all facts, dates and 
daily topics regarding National Thrift Week by sending 
a post card to the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

The second annual Benjamin Franklin Essay Con- 
test open to high school students will be a feature of the 
program this season according to announcements being 
sent from Headquarters to all high schools in the United 
States. Cash prizes totaling $500 will be awarded in 
amounts of $250, $150, $75 and $25. According to the 
rules the cash awards are to be given to the school funds 
of the successful students and the authors of the 25 best 
essays submitted will receive Franklin medals from the 
International Benjamin Franklin Society, New York, 
who also provides the capital cash prizes. 

Parents and Teachers Associations are cooperating in 
National Thrift Week through their national and state 
branches. Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, National Thrift 
Chairman of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is recommending special thrift programs at the 
January meetings of the branches and a mass meeting on 
thrift during National Thrift Week. 

In response to the demand for thrift materials from 
teachers for helps in class room work, a special teachers 
thrift package has been prepared containing posters, 
budget books, outlines of thrift programs, thrift plays, 
etc., which is offered at $1.00 to cover cost of materials 
and mailing. Many interested bankers will gladly fur- 
nish funds for these packages for all teachers. 





1927 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL 
THRIFT.WEEK 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

January 17, Monday National Thrift Day 
January 18, Tuesday National Budget on Home Economy 
January 19, Wednesday National Life Insurance Day 
January 20, Thursday National Own Your Home Day 
January 21, Friday National Safe Investment Day 
January 22, Saturday National Pay Bills Promptly lay 
January 23, Sunday National Share With Others Day 


THE TEN POINT ECONOMIC CREED 
TEN RULES FOR A SUCCESSFUL AND Happy LiFe 

Work and Earn 6. Own Your Home 
Make a Budget 7. Make a Will 
Record Expenditures 8. Invest in Safe Securities 
Have a Bank Account 9. Pay Bills Promptly 
Carry Life Insurance 10. Share with Others 

Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


> 99 fo 











NEWS BULLETINS 


In accordance with directions from two or three com- 
mittees of the Illinois State Teachers Association, the sec- 
retary started an ‘‘ Educational News Service’’ in July. 
Each week we compose a newsy little article of 300 or 
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400 words based upon new items from Illinois schools or 
upon interesting or striking facts found by our research 
department, The article is mimeographed in our Spring- 
field office and about 850 copies are mailed to newspapers, 
officers of the I. S. T. A. and other organizations, an-i to 
some of the leading teachers in the state. 

Of course we cannot afford to mail these news bulle- 
tins to all our members, and it is possible that many of 
our members have never seen them in published form. 
But some of the bulletins contain information that all 
teachers should receive. Therefore, we are publishing 
below a few samples that should be of interest. 


PATRIOTISM AND EDUCATION 


Is Illinois living up to the American ideal of equality of op- 
portunity in education? 

The secretary and committees of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion are taking advantage of the annual July revival of patriotism 
to call attention to the lack of equality of opportunity even in the 
education of little children. Secretary R. C. Moore says that, 
although the Declaration of Independence is read annually from 
hundreds of platforms and although the principle of equality of 
rights and opportunities is declared by thousands of orators, still 
great inequalities in educational opportunities exist and are actu- 
ally increasing. 

For instance, District 113, Vermilion County, has an assessed 
valuation per teacher of $354,221, and District 157 in the same 
county has an assessed valuation per teacher of only $24,410. 
This means that the first district is 14 times as able to support its 
school as is the second; or that, if they should provide equal school 
standards, the tax rate in the second district must be about 14 
times as high as in the first. 

District 99 of Sangamon, has a valuation per teacher 12 times 
as large as that in District 170. In District 40, Saline, the valua- 
tion per teacher is 18 times that in District 56. District 50 in 
Lake has a valuation per teacher 46 times that of District 59. 
The valuation per teacher in District 36 of Clark is 139 times that 
of District 50. 

The teachers and their representatives insist that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and the 
State Constitution to provide some of our children in the weak and 
backward districts with only poor school facilities, meager cur- 
ricula, short school terms, and teachers that are inexperienced and 
deficient in training. They declare also that it is undemocratic 
to overburden some communities with taxation for carrying out the 
educational function of the State and to permit large amounts of 
wealth in other communities virtually to escape school taxes. 

A remedy for these un-American conditions will probably be 
offered soon by the I.8.T.A. committee now studying the state 
school fund and its proper distribution. (Bulletin No. 6, July 27.) 


MODERN PROGRESS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Why can not a law be enacted that will provide equal school 
facilities and equal local school tax rates among the present small 
school districts of Illinois? 

This question is often put to the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers Association and to the committees studying the 
school district unit and the state school fund. 

The answer is that the ratio of school children to taxable 
wealth varies greatly among the 12,000 school districts of the 
State. Some districts have large numbers of children and little 
taxable wealth; others have great wealth and very few children. 

Investigators for the Association find moreover that many 
features of modern progress vitally affect school needs and are 
actually producing or increasing the inequalities between districts. 
For instance, the opening of a factory or mine will often bring 
quickly into one small district large numbers of children to be edu- 
cated, while the mine or factory is located ‘‘ over the line’’ in an- 
other district and is, therefore, not taxable for schools that edu- 
cate the children of its employees. Herrin, Carlinville, Benld, West 
Frankfort, LaSalle, and Maywood illustrate such conditions. 

Also the building of cement roads and the extension of bus 
and trolley lines without any consideration of school district lines 
have produced new and acute school problems in many commu- 
nities. One new suburban residence community adjacent to the 
city district of Springfield, but outside the city limits and served by 
a ‘‘rural’’ mail carrier, contains 800 families and is so weak in 
taxable wealth per child that it claims special aid under the new 
law apportioning the state school fund. 

In some cases the growing suburbs are annexed to the adja- 
cent cities for all purposes except schools. Thus we find that 
Eldorado and Harrisburg have each spread out over several dis- 
tricts that still maintain separate schools. For municipal purposes 
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the village once known as Dorrisville has been annexed to Harris- 
burg; yet for school purposes the village territory remains a 
separate district and a claimant for special state aid. 

Numerous small school districts, little state support, and 
modern progress in economic and social phases of life often result 
in vast inequalities in educational opportunity. (No. 7, Aug. 3.) 


LOWDEN ON THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


___ The officers of the Illinois State Teachers Association find that 
it is generally agreed that the short terms, poor equipment, un- 
trained teachers, insufficient supervision, small attendance, and 
social isolation of many country schools have so handicapped them 
that they have failed to keep pace in efficiency with the city and 
village schools. 

Ex-Governor F. O. Lowden, who is conceded to be a leader of 
thought among farmers, spoke to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Washington last February. His 
opinion of the country school situation may be gathered from the 
following extracts from that address: 

**T recall the country school of my early days. It was the 
center of a genuine community life. The schoolhouse was a simple 
structure, plain and unadorned. But the country school itself was 
a different thing from what it is today. There were pupils enough 
in each district to make the schoo! a vital thing. It was large 
enough to stimulate group spirit... . . 

**How changed the country school of today! The population 
in the school district, due largely to improved farm machinery, has 
steadily declined. The country school has therefore lost its old 
vitality and its old importance in the life of the people. At the 
same time that the rural school has been undergoing this evolution, 
the schools in the towns and cities constantly have improved... . 

‘*The farmer and his wife and their children know of the 
superiority of the city school over the country school. The time, 
therefore, has come when we must strive to equalize conditions of 
living upon the farm and in the towns and cities. We shall be 
unable much longer to maintain a double standard of living in the 
United States, as we have in recent years. If the inequalities 
which now exist shall continue, we shall not much longer be able 
to keep the normal boys and girls on the farm. The trek cityward 
is already under way. If it shall go on as rapidly as it has in the 
last five years, the next generation will witness a farm population 
largely composed of the physically and mentally unfit.’’ 

Such expressions as these from a man of Mr. Lowden’s stand- 
ing should arouse Congress to give the farmers a fair chance eco- 
nomically, and our legislature to give their children a fair chance 
educationally. (No. 10, Aug. 24.) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ROADS AND SCHOOLS 


The recent statement attributed to Governor Small concern- 
ing legislation to provide a gasoline tax and the use of the 
proceeds to construct hard roads has caused the school people to 
make some comparisons between roads and schools and the means 
of supporting them. 

The public schools are financed almost entirely by the general 
property tax, which has become unpopular on account of evasions, 
inequalities, and lack of enforcement of the law. Cement high- 
ways are paid for by large revenues from automobile licenses to 
which there is little objection. Ninety-three per cent of the 
public school funds are raised locally by nearly 12,000 different 
small districts, which vary widely in wealth and child population; 
all the funds for cement roads are raised by the State. The re- 
sults are that there are extreme inequalities in length of term, 
equipment, courses of study, quality of teaching, and general 
efficiency of the schools, while the cement highways are of the same 
quality and give the same service in all parts of the State. Some 
poor communities with numerous children have inferior schools, 
although they pay high school taxes; at the same time they have 
splendid cement highways through them, for which they pay a very 
small part of the cost. 

The State Constitution contains no mandate for a state sys- 
tem of hard roads; but it does contain this: ‘‘The Genera! As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of this State may receive a good common 
school education.’’ The school people are not opposed to a state 
system of hard roads, but they believe that the State as a whole 
should comply with this constitutional mandate by paying a 
greater part of the cost of the schools, thus equalizing both taxa- 
tion and educational opportunity and thereby providing the ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ promised. If the people object to higher state tax rates 
on property, school funds can be raised by other means as is done 
in other states. A few states devote a part of their gasoline tax 
revenues to the schools. 

As long as we have 12,000 little unequal school districts and 
very little state or county support for schools, we shall have great 
inequalities in taxation and educational opportunity, and many 
children will not have a fair chance to obtain the ‘‘good common 
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school education’’ promised in the Constitution although they may 
have the privilege of riding on a fine cement road to a cheap school 
in a dilapidated old building. (No. 11, Aug. 31.) 


IS THAT SO? 
Of course you may agree or disagree. 


There is no subject method, no intelligence test, no 
abstract measurement that will fit every child in the 
smallest class of children of any age. Finger prints of 
a million persons are in ecard catalogues of the detective 
agencies of the world, but there is not one that can by 
any possibility fit two persons in all the world. Educa- 
tion deals with problems of live individuals and not 
with mummies or manikins. 

Journal of Education, 
Feb. 11, 1926. 


Have you looked over the wares displayed in the 
average news-stand lately? If not, there is a surprise 
in store for you. Within the last year or two a whole 
new type of periodical literature has sprung up in this 
country—most of it new in substance and all of it new 
in that it is now displayed openly where anyone, of 
any age, who possesses the requisite ten or twenty cents, 
may walk up and buy. The simplest and most accurate 
phrase by which to describe it is ‘‘gutter literature.’’ 
Taken in the mass, it represents a social phenomenon 
of decided importance, which merits far more attention 
than it is getting. 

The circulations of these new magazines run up into 
the millions; and some of them are still increasing, and 
rapidly. Fresh titles appear almost daily, seeking to 
outdo one another in sensationalism, vulgarity and often 
in obseenity, obscenity which either veils itself behind 
an affectation of smug moralizing, or openly and un- 
ashamedly appeals to the sex instinct at its worst. ° 

ErNEst W. MANDEVILLE, 
in The New Republic, 
Feb. 17, 1926. 


Adult-infantilism in America is responsible for more 
social maladjustment, more family discord, and more 
intellectual vagrancy than any disease or derangement 
of mind and body. * * * * We would rather play golf 
or go to a football game than vote; and we cannot take 
the time from radios and movies to inquire into the 
merits of constitutional amendments. * * * * Our 


‘childishness is more conspicuous when we are abroad; 


our wit banal, our conversation trivial, our conduct 
herdish, our thoughts superficial. Our aim is to be seen, 
heard and envied. * * * * Europeans tell us we are 
clever and resourceful, but they tell one another behind 
our backs that we are childish. * * * * Parents who 
think they can buy character for their children from 
nurses and teachers harbor a delusion from which flows 
the unpardonable sin: bringing children into the world 
and then neglecting to orient them on the roadway of 
life. JosEPH Coins, M.D., 
in Harper’s Magazine, 
January, 1926. 


In every district, system, state,-one finds inefficient 
schools, maintained in poor and: unsanitary buildings, 
which would be abandoned for better educational facili- 
ties were the State to change to a county-unit form of 
educational administration. The trouble in all these 
eases lies not so much in wilful neglect on the part of 
the local educational authorities, as in ignorance of 
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proper educational standards that ought to be main- 
tained. ELLwoop P. CuBBERLEY, 
in An Introduction to the Study 
of Education and to Teaching. 


Four members of the teaching staff of the Ohio State 
University, appearing last week before the university 
trustees’ investigating committee, denied charges that 
they ever have had any connections with communism or 
leanings toward socialism. The professors called were 
Professor George F. Arps, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion; C. C. North, of the department of sociology; and 
H. R. Spencer and F. W. Coker, of the department of 
political science. Three of the four served overseas with 
the A. E. F. and one did other kinds of war service in 
various parts of the country. They denied any knowl- 
edge of an organization on the university campus or 
among university people which has as its object any- 
thing that might be characterized as communistie or 
socialistic. School and Society, 

Jan. 30, ’26. 


Education is not forming men and women to live in 
a vacuum, nor to be universally adapted or adaptable, 
but to live in their own place and their own time. So 
education must needs reckon with the social order— 
with political ideas, with constitutions, with laws and 
public morals, with the economic order, and social’ cus- 
toms and institutions. 
Quoted from Sisson’s Educating for Freedom by 
Cleveland School Topics, Jan. 26, ’26. 


One of the great drawbacks of farm life has been its 
isolation. Man is a gregarious animal. His nature de- 
mands that he must be with his own kind. The farmer’s 
children long for the city with its bright lights, music, 
entertainments, schools with their assembly halls, gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools, modern equipment and social 
opportunities. The farm boy and girl early in life set 
the city as their goal and all of their preparation and 
plans aim directly at this end. * * * * It is undoubt- 
edly true that lack of educational opportunity has had 
more to do with the exodus of some of the best people 
from the farm to the city than any other element. That 
the rural school has not at all kept pace with the prog- 
ress of the city school is a fact that is too apparent 
for argument. ALFRED C. THOMPSON, 

Principal, State: Normal School, in 
New York State Education, Feb. ’26. 


THE NEW YORK IDEA OF STATE AID 


A little over a year ago Governor Al Smith of New 
York called a conference to discuss the financing of the 
school system. The conference was held at Albany on 
November 6, 1925, and was attended by legislators, edu- 
cators, labor leaders and civic workers. 

The result of the conference was the appointment by 
the Governor of a special commission of twenty-one mem- 
bers, representing several types of interests, professional, 
business, industrial, ete., for the purpose of studying the 
best methods of financing public education and securing 
the most effective educational administration. 

In order to give some idea of the trend of thought 
at the conference, which is likely to influence the atti- 
tudes of the commission in its work, we quote below 
extracts from the speeches of some of those attending 
the conference. 

Governor Smith himself said: 


There are plenty of forms of indirect taxation that cities can 
resort to, but they are unpopular and they won’t do it. It would 
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not be out of line for the state through a commission to make 
some definite suggestion as to what sources of indirect taxation 
may be resorted to by localities to help the education program. 
I am so clearly wedded to the theory of state responsibility for 
education that I am unable to agree that we have only been turn- 
ing in that direction recently. What we have been doing recently 
is giving more state aid to education; but it was always a state 
function. The fact is all police power, in the last analysis, re- 
poses in the state itself, but we delegate it to localities, and the 
state maintains a comparatively small police force. By that same 
reasoning we have delegated our power in boards of education in 
the various localities, and the matter of concern to the state is 
when the locality steps over the line and interferes with properly 
constituted state authority, whether appointed by the local officials 
or not. Ranged about that, of course, is the very fundamental 
and basic governmental principle of home rule. That can be 
carried too far in matters of education. 

I have repeatedly said, and I believe it is pretty generally 
accepted, that education is a state function. All our court deci- 
sions and court procedure and debates in the constitutional con- 
vention indicate that this state function, and that the localities 
of the state simply act as agents of the state in the discharge of 
their duties defined by statute in carrying on that function. 
Therefore, it is the duty of the state, in the first instance, to 
study conditions, to help localities, to bring localities into line, 
to be of benefit to them where it can. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, said: 

**Education is a state function, and where it cannot be 
handled locally the state must step in. * * * * It seems possible 
that something like the measure in Massachusetts could be arrived 
at, where the state income tax is much larger than is needed for 
ordinary state purposes. The state distributes the surplus to the 
localities most needing it.’’ 


Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia University, said: 

‘*T was glad to hear Governor Smith state that principle which 
has so long been acknowledged in the state of New York, namely, 
that education is a function of the state; that local boards of edu- 
cation, after all, are the agents of the state as well as the repre- 
sentatives of the people. But that, again, has its implications 
for the administrative problems which confront us. We have de- 
veloped a difficulty due to dual control. If a board of education 
represents the state, that board is the agent of the state. We have 
a right, then, to expect that that board has the responsibility for 
carrying out the mandates of the state. It thus represents the 
people in their desire to provide education, and it must have full 
responsibility. If you deny that complete responsibility, it seems 
that such a board may represent neither the state nor the people 
among whom its members are selected.’’ 


Mrs. William F. Felton, President of the Board of 
Education, Buffalo, said: 

**Tt seems fair and logical that the state which mandates the 
service and the salaries should bear a much larger share than it 
now bears of the expenditure of that service and salary. The 
board of education of Buffalo believes that it should be guaranteed 
by law a fixed and proper share of the total municipal expendi- 
tures, and that to this minimum there should be added increased 
state aid on the basis of the state bearing a 50 per cent share of 
the total expenditure for teachers’ salaries, the state’s quota not 
to exceed $1,500 for any teacher.’’ 


Mr. E. W. Edwards, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the State Federation of Labor, said: 


‘*Organized labor has had for some time a program for edu- 
cation. Most of the provisions in that program necessitate in- 
creased expenditures. We have advocated adequate salaries for 
teachers, which means higher salaries than are being paid now. 
We have advocated free text-books in all the schools. In many 
sections text-books are still bought by the parents. We have ad- 
vocated state-wide dental, medical and surgical care for children. 
This means increased expense of operation. The State Federation 
stands for a greater proportion of financial aid from the state 
to municipalities.’’ 


Miss Olive M. Jones, a school principal of New York 
City, and former president of the N. E. A., said: 

‘*T believe that the state alone should control and administer 
any tax in relation to education. Wherever the tax levying power 
lies, and the apportionment of school moneys is laid, there will lie 
the control and policy of appointments. If it is left with local 
agencies, then the rights of the child, which are involved more than 
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the rights of the teachers, will suffer. The schools under such plans 
come into conflict with other departments better equipped to make 
their demands known to the public. The questions involved in 
educational issues are often little known and understood by those 
outside of the school system. The board of education and the 
superintendent of schools should be the instrument by whom all 
school moneys are administered. Their msibility should be 
fixed by state law, and it should not be left to local agencies.’’ 


State Senator Ernest E. Cole, said: 


‘* Although it is generally believed that education is a state 
function, I do not think anyone has reached the point where he 
wants to make it totally a state function. I believe we all want 
to bring something from the community, so that the locality has. 
got to do something of itself in order to cut down extravagance. 
I do not think any one of us has gone to the extent of total (state) 
control or support by taxation. The situation demands that you 
have either got to raise the tax on real estate, which we people up 
state would get killed for doing, or raise your income tax; or 
put a tax on gasoline; or a business tax; or some other form of 
state taxation. I believe that everyone will agree that it is not prac- 
tical to have that tax levied by the city or municipality. I think 
they would all agree that whatever form we adopt should be levied 
as a state tax, called a state tax, go into the treasury, and be paid 
back to the communities with some earmarks on it that would show 
that it must be used for the purpose for which it was sent back.’’ 


Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, said: 


**T do not wish to be socialistic, but it seems to me that where 
the proposed increased amount of money should come from is the 
wealthy, and in some form of taxation on luxuries. The immediate 
or exact and particular way of getting the increase should be left 
to a body who will seriously consider the matter. * * * * The aver- 
age salary paid in the city of New York is $2,800. If the state 
paid half that amount, we would be getting along fine.’’ 


A DAMPER FOR THE TEACHER 


‘*Robert,’’ said a teacher to her brighest pupil, ‘‘ prove 
that you know the meaning of the word damper by using 
it in a sentence. 

Robert thought a moment, and then delivered himself 
of the following: ‘‘Our English teacher is damper- 
ticular about how we use words.”’ 


PRECOCIOUS GIRL 


A young lady went to Columbia to win a degree, but 
in her second year married one of her professors and set- 
tled down to housekeeping. One of her friends said: 
- **‘T thought you came up to Columbia to get your 

_” 

**So I did. But I had no idea I would get him so 
soon.”’ 


Guide, arriving at ancient castle with party: 

‘‘We first reach the moat, which you now see before 
you. Are there any questions you want to ask?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said an honest seeker for information, ‘‘how 
could a fellow get one of them in his eye?’’ 


An Englishman after long travels in America testified 
as follows: 

‘*Nearly all the roads in Hamerica are bally good. 
The Lincoln ’ighway, Washington Boulevard and | Jeffer. 
son ’ighway and all the roads built by the great Hameri- 
cans are hexcellent. But some bloomin’ Frenchman by 
the name of DeTour built a lot of branch roads that are 
simply ’orrible, doncher know.”’ 


Mike Hennesy, after getting a job on the night shift, 
rejoiced as follows: ‘‘Sure, now I’ll get rich. I can work 
all night and save me lodgin’ and shlape all day and 
save me board.’’ 
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Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We 
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GEOGRAPHY TESTS 


and 


OUTLINE MAPS 


We publish two series of Geography Tests. 

The Branom Diagnostic Tests in Geography, ovemins Places, Facts and Problems. 
Sample set of 63 tests, 2 score sheets and key, 65c postpaid. 

The Russell-Harr Unit Tests in Geography. : 
Sample set of 32 tests and score sheet and ke y, 35c postpaid. 

The pamphlets containing the answers to these series give much interesting and 
valuable information relating to geography tests; their scope, service rendered by them, 
when they should be given, etc. 

Outline Maps 


We have numerous outline maps for desk use, covering all the continents, the 
world and the United States. 

Ask for our free pamphlet on “Outline Maps and Their Use.” It contains a list 
of our desk maps and prices. We also have outline wall maps, Political wall maps, 
Globes in all sizes and Atlases. 

Send for our catalogue, vad Se, pamphlet on “Suggestions for Strengthening 
Geography in the Elementary Sch 
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THE MILITARY OBLIGATIONS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Alfred O. Brown 
(Continued from November Number) 


The question involved in recommending 
attendance at the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp is solely whether or not the in- 
dividual able-bodied male citizen is under a 
moral obligation to take training that will 
enable him to assist in upholding the Con- 
stitution of the United States. — 

Every citizen has purely civil duties. For 
instance, every citizen should vote at elec- 
tions and should serve on juries when called. 

In addition, every able-bodied male citi- 
zen between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five has military duties, for the following 
reasons : 

The Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress has power to call forth the militia for 
certain specified purposes. 

By Act of Congress (32 Stat. 755; 1903) 
the militia is composed of all able-bodied 
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male citizens, and all males of foreign birth 
who have declared an intention to become 
citizens, between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, subject to a few exemptions. 

Obviously, the members of the militia 
should have an opportunity to learn their 
duties so that they will be of use when 
they are called forth. 

The Citizens’ Military Training Camp is 
one of the means provided by the govern- 
ment for training in the military duties of 
citizenship. 

At the time our government was formed, 
Americans were, as a rule, familiar with the 
use of fire arms; a large proportion of the 
population engaged in hunting as an almost 
daily practice. The ocean provided a nat- 
ural bulwark to give time to organize the 
militia in time of national emergency. Even 
then, however, the militia left much to be 
desired until considerable preliminary loss 
had been sustained at the beginning of every 
war in which this country has been engaged 
—for example, the Battle of Long Island 
at the beginning of the Revolution, the Bat- 
tle of Bladensburg at the beginning of the 
War of 1812, and the first Battle of Bull 
Run during the Civil War. 

Nowadays, however, communication and 
transportation have become so rapid that the 
ocean is no longer the bulwark that it was 
a century and a half ago. Also, the bulk 
of our population has no natural opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the use of arms. 

Under such changed conditions, attend- 
ance at the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp represents an up-to-date patriotism 
that is in accord with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Profiting from the lessons of our 
past history and particularly from the les- 
sons of the World War, the Congress passed 
the National Defense Act of 1920, which 
gave us a definite military policy for the 
first time in this country’s history. 

People who oppose the government’s plans 
for national defense are in the same class 
with those who oppose the operation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment or any other part 
of the Constitution. A discussion of the 
horrors of war has nothing to do with the 
question of supporting the Constitution in 
letter and in spirit. 

Superintendents and high-school principals 
are in a position to exert tremendous in- 
fluence in favor of summer attendance at 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp by 
able-bodied young men between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-four. 

Applications for places in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp must carry four sig- 
natures: those of (1) the applicant; @) 
his parent or guardian; (3) a person who 
ean vouch for the applicant’s intelligence 
and moral character; (4) the examining 
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A normal school instructor asked: “Can 
you tell what makes the Tower of Pisa lean?” 

An obese aspirant for > ge ye honors 
as a teacher answered: “I don’t know; but 
if I did I would take some myself.” 
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| WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 























Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary ....... 92 

Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary ...... 1.20 

Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary ...... 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 

Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
New York ..,. \AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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